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the problems indicated by the title of the book will be found in psy- 
chology it has not yet been found. 

Herbert Adolphus Miller 
Oberlin College 



The Italian Emigration of Our Times. By Robert T. Foerster. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1919. Pp. xv+556. 

This volume is new material gathered with much painstaking labor 
from an abundant supply of governmental sources and other quite as 
reliable data. Whereas the text carries sufficient facts and figures for 
all class purposes, the author has generously added his bibliographical 
sources page by page with his text. The study is in all ways a very 
acceptable one, and may well serve as a model for similar studies of 
other nationalistic groups. In this short review justice can in no way 
be done to the wealth of material available. 

I recall that years ago an Italian professor, noticing the annual 
outflow from Italy, exclaimed: "Must Italy become the breeder for the 
rest of the world!" Dr. Foerster's study would almost prove that 
Italy is in just about such a situation. Today as never before large 
labor undertakings call for toilers. Italy has relatively few such under- 
takings, but she has about 400,000 more births than deaths per year, 
so that she can supply the migrating laborers. When we take from 
Foerster the reply of the Italian in Switzerland as to whether he loves 
his country, that "Italy is for us whoever gives us bread," we see how 
easily the Italian laborers can leave their homeland. 

They go almost everywhere: "The Italians have come to be the 
most numerous foreigners in France." To France, with her stationary 
population, the Italians in certain agricultural work have become 
"absolutely indispensable." In France as nearly everywhere, the 
Italian does not readily assimilate — "he remains the macaroni," as the 
Frenchman says of him. 

In Germany the Italian is not a population, but a surging stream. 
He does not mass in racial colonies in the large cities, neither does he 
labor much on the farms. He is satisfied with the poorer industrial 
jobs. He does not ask cordiality — "toleration has sufficed." He is 
satisfied with scarcely more than bread. 

He does somewhat better in Switzerland, but still he seldom assimi- 
lates or amalgamates. In the cities he lives in his colony and eats 
imported Italian foods purchased at Italian shops. "Italian he remains 
body and soul." The Swiss seem to reciprocate the feeling, for the 
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Italians are said by them to remain as "guests who are necessary rather 
than welcome." 

In Austria-Hungary "only the call for bread has made the traditional 
enemy tolerable." Though they play a large rdle in the economic life, 
they show little tendency to assimilate. The reviewer recalls the aloof- 
ness of the Italian shopkeepers in Triesti, Fiume, and Zara, early in 1914, 
along the Austrian coast of the Adriatic, though some of them had lived 
there for half a dozen generations. 

The Italian emigrant goes also to Great Britian, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Russia, Serbia, the Balkans and even 
Turkey. They go in large numbers to North Africa, not only to Tripoli 
but to Tunisia and Algeria. "Where work was, there the Italian went" 
— particularly did large public works attract him. 

Into Argentina, which is known as Spanish in language and culture, 
about twice as many Italians as Spaniards have gone. By 1856 they 
outnumbered the Spanish. Whereas Argentina strove to assimilate 
the Italians, the Italians have resisted assimilation. In the forty years 
between 1872 and 1912 less than 6,000 of all foreigners in Argentina 
were naturalized. 

Brazil, thought of as Portuguese in language and culture, has about 
twice as many Italians as Portuguese. They play a more important 
part in Brazil than in Argentina, and a much larger number of out- 
standing national leaders are of Italian blood than is true in any other 
country to which Italians migrate. 

What can be said of the Italians in the United States ? We have at 
least 3,500,000 of them. They are doing more of our railway and 
street building than any other racial group. They are being crowded 
out of several fields where once they were noticeably successful, as that 
of bootblack, fruiterer, restauranteur. They are packed into our worst 
slums, and stay there saving, saving, saving from their small wages. 
"It is no view of general comfort that the history of the Italians reveals. 
The pictures that cut across the years are sombre." Indeed, this is true 
to one who knows them in our cities. "Their task is to earn, to live, 
and to save." They have been more exploited here by their country- 
men than has any other group, probably. They also, probably, more 
commonly lose touch with their church. My friend, a most human 
lovable, Italian priest, tells me his people come to church twice — "to 
be married and to be buried." Dr. Foerster says: "Like a low-grade 
ore deposit, they have value in the large," but he believes they have 
come to us too late to have any lasting effect on America. 
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In his closing pages the author well states the case of the ardent 
nationalist in the following words — with emphasis on certain definite 
characteristics these same words could be truthfully applied to all 
modern developing nationalistic groups: "The Italian people are one of 
the priceless assets of the world. What the world may gain by making 
the Italian emigrants and their children into citizens of other countries 
is as nothing compared with what it may gain from continuing in a 
Greater Italy their language, their traditions, their finest spirit as it 
breathes in the arts of civilization." 

Albert Ernest Jenks 

University of Minnesota 



MaUriaux d'une TMorie du Proletariat. By Georges Sorel. 
Paris: Marcel Riviere, 1919. Pp.413. Fr. 7.00. 

This is a collection of essays published at various times from 1898 to 
191 2 by the well-known French syndicalist, author of Reflexions sur la 
violence and Les illusions du pr ogres. They were brought together under 
the foregoing rather pretentious title in 1914, but on account of the war 
the publication of the book was delayed till 1919. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) "The Socialist Future 
of Labor Unions {Syndicates)"; (2) "Bases of a Social Critique"; 
(3) "Divers Essays." 

The first part dwells upon the antagonism of the professional classes 
and the proletariat, and holds that only to the labor unions can the 
proletariat look for its emancipation. Workers should insist that labor 
unions have charge of all funds for the aid of the working classes, such 
as sickness insurance, old-age pensions, accident and unemployment 
allowances. 

The second part stresses the high value of contemporary socialism 
in its giving a new valuation to social questions, that of man above 
property, and condemns the position of the moderate socialists as a 
betrayal of the proletariat and contrary to the spirit of Marx. 

The third part argues that socialism is not derived from Christianity, 
and that there is a fundamental antagonism between the two. It also 
upholds the right of the worker to strike and the right of the worker 
to his work. 

The book is frankly revolutionary. A few sentences from the 
Preface will indicate its spirit: "The victory of the Entente was a 
triumph of demagogic plutocracy. It intends to finish its work by sup- 
pressing the Bolsheviks, whom it fears The bloody lesson of 



